PRAIRrE-DOG------PBAXITELES.

to produce a steady flow of the rivers, but
not so great as to obstruct their navigation,
thus securing a unique system of easy inter-
communication between all sections of the
country. There is a great sameness in the
features of the topography, the vegetable
productions, the soil, and geological features.
Some of the prairies that have a peculiarly
undulating surface are known as rolling
prairies. Vast herds of buffaloes used to
roam over the prairies, but these have now
disappeared. Immense tracts are now cul-
tivated, and produce large crops of wheat
and maize with little outlay of labour on
the part of the farmer.

Prairie-dog, or PBAIBIE MABJEOT, a small
rodent animal, the wistonwish (Cyn&niys
ludoi'idanus), allied to the marmot as well
as to the squirrel, and found on the North
American prairies west of the Mississippi
and east of the Kocky fountains. These
animals live gregariously in burrows, and
are characterized by a sharp bark, like that
of a small dog, whence their popular name.
They are about 1 foot in length exclusive
of the tail, which is rather short Their bur-
rows are quite close together, and have a
mound of excavated earth near the entrance,
on which the little animals are wont to sit
and look around them. These communities
are termed * villages.* A second species, 0.
columlianus, inhabits the region west of the
Rockies. The prairie-dog is not to be con-
founded with the prairie-squirrel, to which
it is allied

Prairie-hen, the popular name of the pin-
nated grouse of the United States (Tetrao
cupido). The neck of the male is furnished
with neck-tofts of eighteen feathers, and is
remarkable also for two loose, pendulous,
wrinkled skins, which somewhat resemble
an orange on inflation. The prairie-hen is
much prized for the table.

Prairie-squirrel, or GOPHER, a name
for several animals of North America, of
the genus SpermopMus, found in the
prairies in great numbers. They live in
burrows, and not on trees, and much re-
semble the prairie-dog or marmot They
have cheek-poaches, in which their food is
carried. This consists of prairie plants with
their roots and seeds.

Prairie-volf, or COYOTE (Canis latrans),
the small wolf which is found on the prairies
in North America, believed by many to be
a mere variety of the European wolf. It
ia a cowardly anim^ and only dangerous to
man when in packs and pressed by hunger.

Prakrit, the name of certain Hindu dia-
lects, which acquired greater prominence as
the older Sanskrit passed gradually out of
use. The modern tongues of India have
sprung from the Prakrit just as the Komance
languages have sprung from the old Italian
dialects, and not from the literary Latin.
Prase, a dark leek-green variety of quartz,
the colour of which is due to an admixture
of hornblende.
Pratique (pra-tek'), a term used to sig-
nify a kind of limited quarantine, which
the captain of a vessel is held to have per-
formed when he has convinced the autho-
rities of the port that his ship is free from
infectious diseases; more generally, the
license to trade after having performed
quarantine.
Prato, a town of Italy, in Tuscany, 11
miles north-west of Florence, in a fertile
plain, on the right bank of the Bisenzio. It
dates from the 12th century, is surrounded
by ancient walls, and is a well-built, cheer-
rul-lookmg place. The cathedral is very
beautiful; it was begun by Nicolo Pisano,
and completed after his designs in 1450
with a faigade furnishing a beautiful speci-
men of Italian Grothic. Prato has manufac-
tures of woollen, cotton, silk, &c. Pop.
13,410.
Prawn (Palcemori), a genus of crustaceans,
'order Decapoda, section Macrura ('long-
tailed'). The common prawn (Palcemon
serratus) is the most familiar species, and
resembles the shrimp. It attains an average
length of from 3 to 5 inches. The tail is
broad and flat, and its terminal plates are
fringed with long hairs. The colour is light-
gray spotted with purple. The Isleof Wight
and Hampshire coasts form the chief sources
of prawn supply to the London market.
Praxit'eles (-lez), one of the greatest
sculptors of ancient Greece, a citizen, if
not a native, of Athens, flourished about
364 B.O. He and his contemporary Scopas
stand at the head of the later Attic school,
so called in contradistinction to the earlier
Attic school of Phidias. Without attempt-
ing to rival Phidias in grandeur, Praxiteles
chose subjects which demanded a display
of the human form, especially in the female
figure. The finest is said to have been the
Onidian Aphrodite (Venus), whom he was
the first to represent naked. The group of
Niobe and her children, now in existence
at Florence, is by some attributed to Prax-
iteles, and by others to Scopas, His two
statues of Eros (Cupid) were also celebrated-
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